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School Life Spotlight 


“When the school leadership has worked so 
clo ely with the people ot the school com- 
munity that they feel it is they, themselves, 
who have discovered the local needs. then 
will come the action to change those things 
which need attention . . .” p. 66 


x *k * 


. . There is no reason why teachers, who 
are as able and devoted to their work as the 
members of other professions, should live 
from hand to mouth while others enjoy 


wD) 
__ 


financial security .. .” p. 
x * * 


Reading and writing are considered 
not as ends in themselves. but rather as 
means toward more effective and abundant 
MVEOE . 4 6 cannes p. 74 


xk & ‘ 


* . . The end result of all this activity 
should be better counseling services for all 
boys and girls, men and women, in our 


Nation” = p. io 
x kK * 


No administrator should feel that he 
must be the initiator of all new ideas or 


improvements in his school . . . p. 78 
x *k * 
We must not do less!” p. 78 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efhicient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
country.” 
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Schools 


That Serve the 


People 








by Rae Lee Morris, Principal, Andrew Jackson Elementary School, Pasadena, California 


N ATTACHMENT to the local community has long 
A been a distinguished characteristic of many civiliza- 
tions. Jack Benny with his many remarks about his 
native Waukegan strikes an answering chord ‘n the hearts 
We all recognize it. 


of all transplanted Californians. 

Perhaps there has never been such unity 
in communities centering about elemen- 
tary schools as during the periods of War 
Book rationings. If a school which put 
out over 15,000 War Book Fours could 
have kept that small army of citizens com- 
ing to and through its doors in peace time, 
becoming thereby a great community cen- 
ter, who can say what great awakening of 
interest in matters educational might not 
have resulted? And what a good feeling 
we who issued the rationing books had in 


‘ 


knowing that we were really “serving the 
people”! 

The 1947 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment says, “A modern community is more 
than the sum total of the families that live 
in it. It is the sum total of all the in- 
fluences of the community—the family, the 
church, the school, the picture show, the 
industrial plant, the saloon, the smoke, the 
noise. The school is an agency supported 
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in which he lives.” 








This article by Rae Lee Morris was writ- 
ten to show ways of implementing what 
the National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration has 
set forth as characteristics of the com- 
munity school. (See “Sixteen Charac- 
teristics of the Community School” in 
SCHOOL LIFE, November 1948.) The 
writer was a graduate student at Clare- 
mont Graduate School, Claremont, 
Calif., and wrote the “implementa- 
tion” article as a term paper. Her 
class was under the direction of Hollis 
P. Allen, director of the Graduate 
School of Education at Claremont Col- 
lege, who prepared the Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force Report on Educa- 
tion in the Federal Government. (See 
also article, ““Emerging Programs for 
Improving Educational Leadership in 
American Education,” by Dr. John 
Lund, Specialist in the Education of 
School Administrators, in SCHOOL 
LIFE, November 1949.) 








by society for the improvement of the life of its members. 
The individual cannot escape the impact of the community 


Sometimes this impact carries a tragic face! Mary 
begged the school clerk not to put on her records that she was 


living in a substandard housing project! 
Why does a community permit a grocery 
store to become the popular hang-out for a 
group of teen-agers? And why are we who 
work in the field of education so fearful of 
feeling “righteous indignation” at some of 
the things that are dead wrong in the very 
communities in which we work? Can it be 
that we do remember that “faith without 
works” has no value and that upon our ad- 
mission of something wrong, we'd need to 
“stir our boots” and do something construc- 
tive about it? 

What fun we had a long time ago in 
Ohio testing the seed corn for germination! 
There was seed corn to the right, to the left, 
before, and behind—but we were actually 
contributing to the welfare of the com- 
munity farmers and we felt a warmth in- 
side that came from knowing we belonged 
to the adult community and were making 
a worth-while contribution to the neighbor- 
hood directly through the school. 








Soon our school is to be visited by those 
who think they will follow the career of 
teaching; young people take the places of 
or work beside civic leaders | day a year; 
women’s clubs invite young women to their 
meetings—yet I submit in all kindness but 
with considerable warmth that these are 
all too faint stirrings of the desire to have 
youth share in community enterprises! 

Because the elementary school is right 
where the people are, there is no institution 
so admirably fitted to lead in the establish- 
ment of a better community. And we have 
taken a few faltering steps in this direc- 
tion! We are beginning to give parents a 
wee chance to participate in the school pro- 
gram. Having learned that children are 
more susceptible to respiratory infections 
during their sixes-and-sevens, mothers have 
been invited to come into the classrooms to 
spend the lunch hour with children who 
brought a lunch from home, thus avoiding 
the chance of chilling while eating out-of- 
We do have school trips which cut 
Only last month 


doors. 
across the daily schedule. 
it was my pleasure to go with a second-grade 
class which had been studying about City 
Helpers on a tour through the Pasadena 
City Post Office, and with three fourth- 
grade classes learning about California to 
the San Gabriel Mission. We do urge par- 
ents of small children to celebrate birth- 
days at school the last half-hour of the 
school day. But the tradition of the three 
R’s remains profound and one cannot help 
but know that in more than one home there 
is a strong feeling that “what was good 
enough for me” should be the order of the 
present day. 

An outstanding example of community 
work has been going on in one of the ele- 
mentary schools in our city for the past 
2 or 3 years. Situated in the eastern end 
of the city, it has had a phenomenal growth 
and now numbers over 1,000 in enrollment. 
There was great need for a community cen- 
ter in this district of many trailer houses, 
and through the leadership of the school, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the local 
press, the principal’s affiliations with serv- 
ice clubs, there has been erected an $85,000 
Character Education Center at a total cost 
of only $20,000 because of the great amount 
of labor contributed by parents and mem 
bers of the community. 

A survey has been proposed to find out 
what has happened to the children who have 
gone through the city schools. It is in- 
tended to be a two-way survey—to find out 
what these one-time students are working 





“I LOVE YOUNGSTERS, teachers, all 
my fellow workers, and parents, and 
I wouldn't change my job for any 
other,” writes the author of this article, 
Rae Lee Morris. A native Ohioan, she 
had teaching and administrative ex- 
perience in Ohio, Nebraska, and Mas- 
sachusetts before she established resi- 
dence in California 23 years ago. She 
“attended schools hither and yon”— 
Kent State Normal (Ohio), Maryville 
College (Tennessee), Wooster College 
(Ohio), and holds a B. S, in Education, 
magna cum laude, from the University 
of Southern California, 1932, and 
M. A. in Speech, 1934, from the same 


university. 











at for a living and to find out from them 
how they think their educational opportuni- 
What a 


wonderful opportunity this will give teach- 


ties could have been improved. 


ers—a legitimate reason for visiting in the 


homes of the community! 


But suppose one 
finds harsh or bitter or even unjust criti- 
cism. Will the visitors be able to maintain 
equanimity in the face of this? Unless they 
can, the survey would be a hindrance to 
public relations regardless of the values in 
the garnered facts. How wonderful it would 
be if all could respond to unkindness as 
did the gracious lady from Maine who al- 
ways replied to any hint of unpleasantness 
about a person, “Well, of course, that’s not 
just the way I see them!” May we who 
visit as teachers be sure to “see” individuals 
in the right way! 

First, the school plant, itself, needs 
to be planned for a dual purpose if it 
is to serve the community. It must be 
adequate for the work and play life of the 
children with whom it will be associated 
for most of the hours of the day, and it 
must provide for easy and accessible use by 
the members of the community. Unless it 
is so planned, the head of the individual 
school becomes somewhat of a tyrant in 


striving to see that the educational program 





At the AASA 


AT THE Atlantic City convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators February 25—March 2, 
visit the Office of Education exhibit, 
Space E-39 and E-—41, Atlantic City 
Auditorium. The latest Office of Edu- 
cation publications will be on display 
and the major theme of the exhibit will 
be “Atomic Energy Education.” 














In schools 


of the school is not disrupted. 


where the kindergarten room is the only 
place large enough for group meetings, there 
is grave danger that the kindergarten activi- 
ties will be curtailed (it’s nothing short of 
tragic when the best boat Tom ever made 
of blocks has to be torn down before he’s 
had a chance to give his pals a ride in it 
because there’s to be a meeting) unless care- 
ful weighing of values is constantly going on. 

Each and every elementary school needs 
a small auditorium equipped with curtains 
and stage, a cafeteria, a clinic, and a gen- 
cral-purpose room where committees might 
meet, character groups assemble, and music 
classes gather. At night, how admirable 
such a room would be for arts and crafts 
classes, for forum discussions, or for plan- 
ning groups of the community. With these 
facilities the school could function as a rec- 
reational and civic center for such activities 
as would be enjoyable and profitable for all 
the people. Are the school grounds of your 
elementary building open to the families on 
Saturday or Sunday? Do you have places 
attractive enough where families might 
come for picnic suppers and use playground 
apparatus? Does it have quiet spots re- 
served for mothers with their babes and 
small fry, with specialized areas for young 
children up to 8 or 9 years of age, and still 
other areas for those in early teens? Surely 
we need protection for school boards in the 
use of school facilities, but what a glorious 
moment it would be if with a pair of 
gigantic shears labeled on one handle 
Freedom and on the other Common Sense 
we might make a mighty slash across 
the sticky bands of Red Tape which has 
placed so many restrictions on the easy use 
of public school property. 

Some forward-looking communities are 
having a new adventure with outdoor camp- 
ing on school grounds. Agricultural proj- 
ects in crops and animal husbandry are in 
operation throughout the year in many 
schools. One city school at the present 
time is raising kids on the school grounds 
so that they may be sent when grown with 
a shipload of goats to Japan through the 
Heifers for Relief Program. 

When the school leadership has worked 
so closely with the people of the school com- 
munity that they feel it is they, themselves, 
who have discovered the local needs, then 
will come the action to change those things 
which need attention. Following action, a 
very important part of learning must be car- 
ried forward by educational leadership—the 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Stage setting for ‘Our Town,"’ see text, page 78. 


Photograph by Vandomm Studio, New York City 


The School Theater Can Serve International Understanding 


HE OBSERVANCE of an International 
Toheate Vonth in March 1950 was de- 
cided upon at the Theater Group Meet- 
ing of the Second National Conference on 
UNESCO held in Cleveland last spring. 


The plan envisages theater groups through- 


out the country producing during March 
1950 a play, pageant, skit, dance, or music 
program on the general theme of world 
peace through international understanding 
or portraying the life and customs of an- 
other nation. 

In its long history, the theater has time 
and again been a motivating force in shap- 
ing the minds of men and arousing them to 
action. This is one of its fundamental pre- 
rogatives. This project will focus through 
the concerted effort of theaters all over 


America the attention of the American 
people on the fact that man can live with 
This is a big 


work of social education, but what better 


man, and nation with nation. 
and more provocative medium than the 
theater ? 

To achieve the greatest effect from such a 
project the impetus must come from within 
each produ ing unit, and the details worked 
out individually depending on the particular 
locality and audience of the theater group. 
There are. however, some inherent general- 
ities which can be adapted to the individual 
case. 

Primarily, International Theater Month 
offers an opportunity for the school theater 


to reinforce its position as a means of social 
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education. It provides an occasion to 
prove again that Theater is a reflection of 
the art of living, a great “school of life.” 
The situation is an ideal one for enlisting 
the activities of the entire school, using the 
talents and faculties of the various depart- 
ments—in itself a small demonstration of 
what can be accomplished on a universal 
scale by a world imbued with the ideals of 
harmonious cooperation. Arguments usu- 
ally advanced against such school undertak- 
ings—general apathy, ranging from passive 
disinterest to active disapproval; depart- 
mental jealousies; lack of time; overwork; 
inadequate conditions—are very similar to 
arguments used against world cooperation. 
Similarly, parallel arguments can be used in 
refutation: Granted the premise that a spirit 


of international trust and cooperation go far 





SCHOOL LIFE presents this article in 
cooperation with the UNESCO Rela- 
tions staff, Department of State, in an 
endeavor to stimulate international 
understanding through the school, col- 
lege, and community theater. Mr. 
Donald Marye, the author, received a 
B. A. in drama from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. He has been directing 
community theaters since 1927. In 
Portland, Oreg., Mr. Marye heads the 
Civie Theater School and gives courses 
on theater for the Portland Extension 
Center of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. He organized the 
Junior Civic Theater and is now inter- 
ested in establishing a theater for chil- 
dren. At present he is in New York 
City on leave of absence from the Port- 
land Civic Theater. 











by Donald Marye, Portland Civic Theater 


towards healing the ills of the world; 
granted that knowledge dissipates fear; 
granted that no man or nation lives alone 
so any project that serves as a practical 
demonstration of these patent truths in con- 
tent and in execution merits and indeed com- 
mands whole-hearted, unprejudiced, and en- 
thusiastic support. Ideal, yes; visionary, 
no. The art departments, science and his- 
tory, physical education and domestic sci- 
ence, literature and language departments, 
all can be integrated either actively or as 
background for a thoroughly unified pres- 
entation in observance of International 
Theater Month. 

The choice of vehicle is of paramount 
importance. A play, pageant, or assembly 
which will bring to the audience and, in the 
case of the schools particularly, the actor, a 
wider background of the social, economic, 
philosophic, and psychological attributes of 
a foreign land; a play which concerns itself 
with the true meaning of the brotherhood 
of man and freedom from the fears which 
haunt the world; a play which treats of the 
universal rights of men to dignity, respect, 
and happiness through mutual coopera- 
tion—these will be appropriate for observ- 
ing International Theater Month. Because 
of royalty limitations such obviously suit- 
able plays as Abe Lincoln in Illinois, In 
Time To Come, Thunder Rock, Skin of Our 
Teeth, or E-me,* are unavailable to many 
schools with limited or no budget resources. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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In-Service Training Program for Teachers 
From the Other American Republics 


by Thomas E. Cotner, Specialist, Exchange of Students, Teachers, and Professors 


N 1944, the Office of Education, Federal 

Security Agency, established an_ in- 
service training program for teachers from 
the other American Republics. This pro- 
gram has been carried on in cooperation 
with the Department of State and under a 
project of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. It 
is one of a number of in-service training 
projects in special fields sponsored by 24 
Government agencies which are members 
of the Interdepartmental Committee. Since 
this program of practical training and ob- 
servation for teachers was initiated by the 
Office of Education, 29 teachers have come 
to the United States from 14 different Latin- 
American nations. They have come for 
periods of 6 months or longer for special- 
ized training in such critical fields as rural 
education, vocational guidance, agricultural 
education, nursery-kindergarten education, 
industrial and manual arts, home econom- 
ics, the organization and administration of 
elementary and secondary schools, the edu- 
cation of the blind, the teaching of English 
An at- 
tempt will be made in this article to indicate 
the nature of this fellowship program for 
teachers and, in a measure, to evaluate the 
results of the program and the contribu- 
tions made by these teachers upon returning 


as a second language, and others. 


to their own countries. 


The Program 


These fellowships are of an intern-train- 
ing type, involving consultation with 
specialists in the fields represented, visita- 
tion and observation of selected schools, 
school systems, and special projects, and 
occasionally, actual enrollment in univer- 
sity classes. The fellowship period is nor- 
mally spent in the following manner: 

When the teacher arrives in Washington, 
D. c. he is given a period of 2 to 4 weeks 
for general orientation. This consists of 
varying periods of enrollment at the Wash- 
ington Orientation Center in Wilson Teach- 
ers College, depending upon need, to 
strengthen his English language ability and 





THIS PROGRESS REPORT on the In-Serv- 
ice Training Program for Teachers from the 
Other American Republics should be of 
particular interest to the many administra- 
tors and teachers in the United States who 
have cooperated with the Office of Educa- 
tion in this and other programs of teacher 
exchange. During 1949-50 this In-Service 
Training Program for teachers will be ex- 
tended on a world-wide basis. Those who 
would be interested in having teachers from 
other lands visit in their schools and com- 
munities are invited to wite to the Division 
of International Educational Relations, 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 











to acquaint him in a general way with the 
cultural life and social customs of this coun- 
try. The trainee also is given orientation by 
members of the Office staff in the general 
organizational pattern of education in the 
United States. Through consultations with 
one supervising specialist in his field and 
with others in supporting fields, he is in- 
formed of the background of his problem 
in the United States, and through combined 
suggestions, after the needs and interests of 
the teacher have been fully ascertained, a 
program is planned for him. Lectures, con- 
ferences, exhibits, and suitable reading ma- 
terials are arranged for him. Appointments 
with personnel in related fields in other gov- 
ernmental and private agencies are made 
for the teacher. 

The orientation period is followed by ap- 
proximately 4 to 5 months of practical in- 
ternship which is usually divided into two 
periods. These assignments involving 
observation, visitation, and consultation are 
made to different localities or sections of 
the United States in order that the teachers 
may receive a broad educational experience 
and that they may bring to a larger number 
of teachers in this country a more intimate 
knowledge of the educational organization 
and problems of the other American repub- 
lics. Areas where conditions are most com- 
parable to those in the teacher’s own coun- 
try are stressed in planning itineraries. 


Trainees visit elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, State De- 
partments of Education, educational broad- 
casting stations, and various special projects 
depending upon fields of interest. 

At the conclusion of the fellowship, 
teacher interns return to Washington for a 
2-week summing-up period where experi- 
ences are discussed with advisers and con- 
clusions reached on what might be done in 
the particular field of the trainee when he 
or she goes home. ‘The trainee then pre- 
pares a comprehensive final report, outlin- 
ing the results of his observations, comment- 
ing on points of particular importance, and 
concluding usually with specific suggestions 
for improvement or a program to be put 
into effect in his field in his home country. 


Qualifications of Applicants 

Applicants are carefully selected for 
these grants and must be: 

A bona fide citizen of one of the American 
Republics other than the United States and 
a citizen of the country from which he is 
applying; 

In possession of a certificate of medical 
examination issued by a licensed physician 
within 60 days of the date of application, 
describing the applicant’s physical condi- 
tion and stating that he is free from any 
communicable disease or disability that 
would interfere with the proper pursuit of 
study and internship or the performance of 
any activity incident to a fellowship. 

Able to speak, read, write, and under- 
stand the English language; 

Of good moral character and must possess 
intellectual ability and suitable personal 
qualities; 

Qualified in accordance with the require- 
ments of the country of which he is a citizen 
to teach, with at least 3 continuous years of 
successful full-time teaching experience; 

An employee, in a professional position, 
of an educational agency that includes or 
makes provision for the special branch of 
education in its responsibilities. There 
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must aiso be a guarantee that an employee 
will be reemployed and financial provision 
for the applicant’s dependents, if any, must 
be made by the nominating goyernment or 
employing agency while the trainee is in the 


| nited States. 


Financial Provisions 


Teachers selected for these 6 month fel- 
lowships may receive one of three types of 
crants. A type “A” grant provides the 
teacher with round-trip transportation to 
the United States, limited travel within the 
United States, and an adequate monthly 
maintenance allowance, the cost of which 
is borne by the United States Government. 
Type “B” grants are made solely from funds 
provided by one of the other American Re- 
publics to give their teaching personnel ad- 
vanced training in this country. Under a 
type “C” grant, the teacher will receive 
financial assistance from both his home gov- 
ernment and the United States Government. 
Not only the Office of Education but all 
governmental offices and agencies which 
are members of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion with the other American Republics have 
training programs operating under these 


three categories. 


Typical Program of Study 


\ typical program was that arranged for 
Mrs. Mariana Rolando of Cuba. Mrs. Ro- 


lando is a nursery-kindergarten teacher and 


a 
*. 


re 


seas Rae 
or 
Pes 


Mrs. Mariana Rolando, trainee from 
Cuban student kindergarten teachers in 
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editor of the ofhcial publication of the Kind 
ergarten Teachers Association in her coun- 
try. When she arrived in Washington, 
D. C., she received orientation before be- 
ginning her formal program of work. The 
Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, Division of Elementary Education of 
the Office, in consultation with other mem- 
bers of the staff, was primarily responsible 
for planning her program and itinerary. 
After preliminary conferences to determine 
particular needs and interests, it was de- 
cided to send Mrs. Rolando first to the Vas- 
sar Summer Institute. 

At Vassar, she enrolled in courses in 
Child Development, Nursery School Educa- 
She also at- 


tended special lectures on the education of 


tion, and Parent Education. 


the hard of hearing, problem children, sex 
education, and juvenile delinquency. She 
perticularly enjoyed the work in family re- 
lationships and reported an attendance of 
150 parents and an equal number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 2 and 12. 

Following her work at the Vassar Sum- 
mer Institute, she attended interim courses 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
from August 12 to September 3. During 
this period, instruction was obtained in cur- 
riculum development. She found the 
courses given of much assistance and 
interest. 

Mrs. Rolando then returned to Washing- 
ton, D. C., for consultation with a view to 
analyzing experiences and conclusions and 


for the preparation of the first part of her 


Cuba during 1947-48, instructs 
American teacher-training methods 


report. After 2 weeks in the Capital, she 
went to the National College of Education 
in Evanston, Ill. There, she was given the 
privilege of auditing courses in Childhood 
Education, Parent Education, Literature 
for Young Children, Mental Hygiene of 
Childhood, Foods and Nutrition. 

In each of the three areas to which Mrs. 
Rolando was assigned, she visited nursery 
and elementary schools. As an example, 
in the Chicago area, she observed the work 
in the Avery Coonley School of Downers 
Grove, the Hubbard Woods School and the 
Crow Island School in Winnetka, Ruggen 
School in Glenview, the Cradle in Evanston, 
and Saint Vincents’ Orphanage, Mary Crane 
Nursery School, and Hull House in Chicago. 
In December, Mrs. Rolando returned to 
Washington for final conferences and for 
completion of the final report. Of course, 
she was furnished with many educational 
aids and materials to take with her to Cuba. 

What use does she plan to make of her 
training and experiences in the United 
Briefly, it is this. Through the 
official publication for nursery-kindergarten 
teachers of which she is the editor, she hopes 
to bring to the attention of these teachers 


States ? 


the applicable techniques of preschool edu- 
cation which she has learned in the United 
States. 


new courses in her field and in the field of 


She will encourage the offering of 


foods and nutrition in the teacher training 
institutions in Cuba. She also hopes to 
modernize the philosophy of preschool edu- 
cation and training in Cuba which was es- 


tablished in the island republic during the 


period of United States occupation, follow-_ 


ing the war for Cuban independence in 1898. 

An exhibit of equipment and teaching ma- 
terials and a Book Fair are a part of Mrs. 
Rolando’s plans. Mrs. Rolando has done 
an excellent piece of work here and we wish 
her success in her future endeavors. 

There are many outstanding examples of 
training in different fields and of programs 
prepared by the specialists in the Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, Vocational, Statistical, and 
Higher Education Divisions of the Office. 
For brevity’s sake, however, I shall list only 
the names, countries, and fields of study 
of the trainees who have come under the 
Office of Education’s program since its be- 
ginning in 1944, 


Accomplishment 


Although this is one of the smaller pro- 
grams of exchange administered by the 
Office in point of numbers, it looms large 


in results. Those teachers who come to us 








have already received training in their 
special fields and from week to week dur- 
ing their internship one can see them mak- 
ing unbelievably rapid progress. An effort 
has been made to see what they have done 
after returning to their respective countries 
in order to determine the ultimate 
of such a program. Replies to question- 
naires recently sent to former grantees em- 


values 


phasize the professional contributions made 
and the bonds of good neighborliness which 
have been established a result of this 
teacher-training program. 

Mr. Hector Gomez Matus of Chile studied 
graphic arts education in the United States 
in 194445 and is now director of the Na- 
tional School of Graphic Arts in Santiago 
and assistant director of the governmental 
publication, Review of Education. He has 
recently been appointed chief of the Inform- 
ation and Publication Service of the Minis- 
try of Education. Since his return to Chile, 
he has twice been interviewed on the radio 
on these subjects, “Education and Life in the 
U.S. A.” and “( 
States.” 
University Hall of the National University 
of Chile on “Teaching for Democracy in the 
United States” 
dustrial Education in Chile and the United 
States.” Mr. Gomez is an active member 
of the Chilean-American Cultural Institute, 
jointly sponsored by this and the Chilean 


sraphic Arts in the United 
He has also made two speeches at 


and on “Vocational and In- 


Government. He has even found time to 
publish An English Course for Spanish- 
Speaking People under the pen name of 
Ektor Franco. 


tionnaire, he states that 


In his reply to the ques- 
“the improving of 
plans and programs of study of the School 
of Graphic Arts, in my charge, is to a great 
extent, the fruit of the experience and train- 
ing I received in the States.” 

Miss Esperanza Robles Dominguez of 
Mexico came to the United States in 
1945-46 to study the methods of teaching 
She had 


teacher and 


English as a second language. 
been an elementary-school 
taught 3 hours a week in a secondary school. 
After her return to Mexico, she became the 
general supervisor of the English Depart- 
ment of all the secondary schools in the 
Republic, with the exception of schools 

the Federal District. 
of the textbook commission which revises 
and approves books used in the secondary 


She is also a member 


schools. Several speeches have been made 
to various groups of teachers of English on 
methods and techniques by Miss Robles. 
She corresponds frequently with the cen- 
ters she visited, such as Wellesley, Michi- 
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gan, Bucknell, and the Washington Orienta- 


tion Center. “Pen-pal” groups have been 
organized by Miss Robles in the secondary 
schools in Mexico, corresponding with simi- 
lar groups in the United States. She says of 
her training here: “It has allowed me to 
improve my teaching and to instruct the 
teachers whose work I supervise, since most 
of them have not had the opportunity to go 
to the United States.” 

Miss Cristina Roman of Panama received 


her training fellowship in 1946-47 in ele- 





mentary education and school administra- 
tion. She held the 
Manuel Jose 


School in Panama and returned to the same 


position of assistant 
principal of the Hurtado 
post. She has written several articles in 
local newspapers about education in the 
United States and improvements in elemen- 


For her 


work with her local Parent-Teachers Asso- 


tary education in her own country. 
ciation, she has been recently awarded a 
decoration by the president of the Associa- 
tion. As a member of her own teachers 





Trainees under the 


In-Service Training Program in Teacher Education, 1944—49 ' 


Field of study 


Nursery-Kindergarten Education 





Name Country 
1944-45 
Celina Airlie Nina Brazil 
Hector Gomez Matus Chile 
Enrique Salas Silva Chile 
Abraham Grimberg Chile 
Carlos Mendoza Cuba 


Amalia Aybar 
Carmen Norma 


1945-46 
Esperanza Robles 
Delfina Jiminez 
Eduardo Indocoechea 
Maria Delfina Otero 


1946-47 
Jose Maria Zarrate 
Catalina Restrepo 
Augusto Diaz Guerra 
Cristina Roman 
Ramon Viveros 


Ruben Rivero 


1947-48 
Maria de Andrade Abreu 


Ivone Leite Moraes 
Raul Zamora Nens 


Mariana Rolando 
Maria Perez de Leon 


1948-49 
Corina Lora Barrera 


Hector Garcia 


Jorge Enrique Uteras 
Julio Romero Lopez 


Elvia Escobar 
Washington L. 


1949-50 


Emma S. Salas ? 


Risso 


1 Responsibility for this program in the Department - State was transferred from the 
to the Division of Exchange of Persons on July 1, 


Dominican Republic 


Mexico 


Mexico 
Paraguay 
Peru 


Peru 


Colombia 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Bolivia 
Colombia 


Ecuador 
El Salvador 


Guatemala 
Uruguay 


Chile 


49. 


Graphic Arts Education 
Vocational Guidance 
Education of the Blind 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Nursery-Kindergarten Education 
; g 


Nutrition Education 


English Teaching 
Nursery-Kindergarten Education 
Educational Statistics 

Education of the Blind 


Vocational Guidance 
Secondary Education 
Rural Education 
Elementary Education 
Rural Education 

English Teaching By Radio 


Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments 

Methods of Teaching English As 
A Second Language 

Health 
Hygiene 

Nursery-Kindergarten Education 

¢ S 


Education and _ School 


Vocational Guidance 


Methods of Teaching English As 
A Second Language 

Secondary School Organization 
and Administration 

Rural Education 

Elementary School Administration 
and Teaching Methods 

Elementary Education 

Clinical Psychology 


Vocational Guidance 


Interdepartmental Committee 


? Approximately 35 additional trainees"will come to th e United States during 1949-50 
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association, she values her membership in 
our own National Education Association 
and subscribes to the Journal of that organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Enrique Salas from Chile worked in 
the field of vocational guidance in 1944—45. 
Since his return to his home country he has 
been appointed director of the Department 
of Guidance in the Ministry of Education. 
He writes that “Chilean teachers are rapidly 
becoming guidance conscious, which inter- 
est will no doubt be a decisive factor in the 
furtherance of our program for secondary 
education.” Materials have been sent to 
him periodically to assist him in his work. 
He has recently prepared a program of voca- 
tional orientation in the secondary schools 


of Chile which has been adopted and is now 


being implemented. In a recent bulletin, 
Vocational Guidance in Secondary Teach- 
ing, which was prepared by Mr. Salas, he 
was assisted by another former trainee, Mr. 
Mariano Rocabado, who came to the United 
States as a visiting teacher of English. This 
is an encouraging example of collaboration 
and indication that each trainee does not re- 
turn to work alone or to go his separate way. 

What have been the benefits accruing 
from this program of teacher training in the 
broader sense? These exchanges have 
served to implement the foreign policies of 
the United States in the field of the inter- 
change of persons and information as ex- 
pressed in the Good Neighbor Policy, the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations to which this 


Nation is a party, Public Law 402 of the 
Kightieth Congress, and President Harry 5. 
lruman’s recently proposed Program of 
Technical and Scientific Assistance to 
underdeveloped areas. Moreover, special- 
ized training has been provided in certain 
fields of education considered as critical by 
the other participating governments. In- 
dividual teaching techniques and metheds 
have been improved and the efforts of these 
teachers upon returning home have tended 
to raise standards of living and to advance 
the cause of human welfare in their coun- 
tries. The efforts of these teachers also have 
contributed to mutual respect and under- 
standing among the peoples of the Americas 
which in turn produce a climate conducive 


to world peace and security. 





Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound 


by Gertrude Broderick, Radio Education Specialist 
and Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


Voices of Yesterday. The actual voices 
of great historic figures of the past are now 
available for school use in social science 
classes, assembly programs, and libraries. 
William Jennings Bryan, Theodore Roose- 
velt, William McKinley, Grover Cleveland, 
Admiral Robert E. Peary, Thomas Edison, 
William E. Gladstone, and many others 
speak again in a series of 15-minute re- 
corded programs called “Voices of Yester- 
day.” Each program contains a dramati- 
zation of some important event in the life of 
a well-known figure and is climaxed by the 
actual voice. 

Recordings are on 16-inch transcriptions 
playable at 3314 r. p. m. If sufficient in- 
terest is shown, albums containing two 12- 
inch unbreakable plastic records at phono- 
graph speed of 78 r. p. m. will be processed. 

For schools with magnetic tape recorders 
these programs are immediately available 
on a 15-minute tape recording. Educa- 
tional Services, 1702 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., is the distributor. 


Forests and Forest Fires. Public own- 
ership of the National Forests is the theme 
of a new U. S. Forest Service film entitled 
Everyman’s Empire, which shows not only 
the relationship of forests to soil and water 
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conservation but also the recreational op- 
portunities in the 152 National Forests 
which constitute “everyman’s empire.” 

Public responsibility for the Nation’s 
forests, public and private, is stressed in 
three new Forest Service films on forest 
fires—Dead Out, It’s No Picnic, and Then 
It Happened, which is the pictorial story of 
the 1948 Maine forest fires. Prints of all 
four films may be borrowed from the Re- 
gional Offices of the U.S. Forest Service and 
can be purchased from Castle Films. 


World Relationships. Technological 
and social changes of the last 150 years and 
their influence upon the countries of the 
world are portrayed in an animated color 
cartoon, Expanding World Relationships, 
of the Department of State. Prints of the 
film, 16-mm. sound and 11 minutes in 
length, can be purchased from Castle Films. 
The price to schools is $48.78 less 10 per- 
cent discount. Neither the Department of 


State nor the U. S. Office of Education lends 
or rents this film. 


Directory of 16mm Film Libraries. 
A directory of 897 16mm film libraries 


that rent or lend films has been compiled 
and published by the Visual Aids Section 


of the U. S. Office of Education. Copies 
of this publication, entitled A Directory of 
897 l6émm Film Libraries, can be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., price 15 cents. 


Catalog of Forest Service Films.— Write 
to the Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., for a 
copy of the 1949 catalog, Forest Service 
Films Available on Loan for Educational 
Purposes. This catalog describes 29 sound 
motion pictures of the U. S. Forest Service 
and lists the regional offices of the Forest 
Service from which the films may be 
borrowed. 


Art Slides and Filmstrips. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington 25, D. C., 
lends 2- by 2-inch and 314- by 4-inch slides 
to responsible organizations. Borrowers 
pay transportation and insurance costs and 
are responsible for loss or damage to the 
slides. Most of the works of art in the 
Gallery are available in color and in both 
size slides. 

The Gallery also has for sale a black-and- 
white filmstrip containing 300 representa- 
tive pictures in its collection. The price 
of this filmstrip is $6. 
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THIS STATEMENT was prepared by 
Commissioner McGrath for the 1949 
Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education. The re- 
port covers the year ending June 30, 


1949. 











MERICAN EDUCATION is now in the 
most critical period in its history. 

Our people generally have held the 
firm conviction that it is in the interest both 
of the individual and of society that all 
youth regardless of race, color, sex, social 
or political conviction, or economic status 
should have equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. This recognition of the importance 
of education combined with the rapid rise 
in the birthrate is, 
many of the current difficulties in educa- 
tion in the United States. Devoted though 
we are to the conception of equal educa- 


however, the root of 


tional opportunity for all, we have not yet 
faced 


quences of this philosophy- 


realistically the practical conse- 
the cost in 
terms of teachers, buildings, textbooks 


dollars and cents. 


Teacher Shoriage 


The available teachers today fall far 
short—almost entirely in elementary 
schools—of the number needed even to staff 
the classes assembling in the fall of 1949. 
Thousands of classes are taught by teachers 
who hold only emergency or temporary 
certificates. We have already delayed be- 
yond the point where even the most drastic 
steps can quickly relieve the shortage of 
teachers in the elementary schools. 

One of the most important factors in the 
present short supply of teachers is the rela- 
tively low salaries they receive in many 
communities. There is no reason why 
teachers, who are as able and devoted to 
their work as the members of other pro- 
fessions, should live from hand to mouth 
while others enjoy financial security. Only 
by facing this problem realistically now 
can the shortage of qualified teachers be 
materially reduced three, four, or five years 


hence. Only thus can the right of all 
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Education 


American children to a basic education for 
their own personal advantages and for the 
responsibilities of citizenship be guaran- 
teed. 

Though income is a significant factor in 
recruiting and holding teachers in the pro- 
fession, it is by no means the only factor. 
In too many communities teachers are re- 
quired to adapt their own tastes, conduct, 
and social activities to members of the 
school board or other prominent citizens. 
The attitudes of suspicion concerning the 
teacher’s political and social views, increas- 
ingly common in recent years, likewise de- 
prive the teaching guild of some of its most 
alert and enterprising minds. 

We need more reliable evidence than we 
now have as to why some young people are 
attracted to teaching while others are driven 
from it. We do not know what makes some 
highly successful as teachers and others dis- 
mal failures. An adequate analysis of 
teaching will require the cooperative efforts 
of educators, social psychologists, econo- 
mists, sociologists, psychiatrists, anthropol- 
ogists, political scientists, and other special- 
ists in human relations. Such a group 
should attempt to identify and study the in- 
tellectual and emotional characteristics of 
successful and unsuccessful teachers and the 
forces which determine the conditions of 


teaching in the United States. 


School Building Needs 

The present critical shortage of teachers 
is matched by an arresting lack of school- 
houses. If all the needed teachers were 
available today many would have no rooms 
in which to conduct their classes; that is, 
rooms fit for school use. The shortage 
of school buildings is in part the result 
of the depression of the thirties and in part 
the result of restrictions on construction 
during the war years. Many of the build- 
ings which are physically sound are anti- 
quated in terms of the functions of modern 
education. The school is now a living com- 
munity in which children of varied ages en- 
gage in a great variety of activities, some 
of which now considered essential by com- 





in 1949—Revim 


By Earl James McGrath, U. Cc 


petent authorities were unknown only a few 
years ago. 

In attempting to determine the cost of the 
school building program for the entire coun- 
try, plans for local reorganization must be 
taken into account. There is need, there- 
fore, for a cooperative and comprehensive 
study of school organization and finance. 
Until such an investigation is made with 
the enthusiastic cooperation of State and 
local units, the sums needed to provide an 
adequate school plant for the entire nation 
can be only roughly estimated. Sampling 
studies made by the Office of Education and 
the National Education Association indi- 
cate that the cost of building the additional 
school structures needed to accommodate 
the increased enrollments within the next 
10 years and for replacing obsolescent and 
dilapidated buildings would amount to at 
least 10 billion dollars. 


Federal Action Essential 


Careful students of the school system are 
convinced that the quality of education can- 
not be maintained without Federal financial 
Within even the wealthiest States, 
still 
These same differences also exist among 


support. 
wide educational differences exist. 
the several States. They stem largely from 
two factors. The 
wealth of the several States varies enor- 


mously and the States which have the least 


economic and social 


money have proportionately the most child- 
dren. The need for Federal aid for elemen- 
tary and secondary education is clear. 

The report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education showed also that the 
ability of the various States to support high- 
er education varied considerably. Some of 
the States with the smallest annual income 
have the largest number of young people 
capable of profiting from higher education. 
It is in the interest of the national welfare 
that these young people have an opportunity 
to continue their education beyond the high 
school. If this is to be accomplished, some 
form of Federal scholarship program is ab- 


solutely essential. 
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Education for International 
Relations 


There is widespread agreement that edu- 
cation is the best and perhaps the only 
means of preparing the peoples of the world 
to live together in harmony and prosperity. 
Normally the usual processes of education 
would be enough to guarantee international 
understanding and peace. For the minds 
and the hearts of men would be opened to 
the influence of other peoples and other cul- 
tures different from their own. 

But this indirect route to the goal of 
amity among nations is too slow. The un- 
stable international situation requires that 
a specialized program dealing with prob- 
lems of international understanding and 
peace be made an integral part of the work 
of the schools and of informal educational 
agencies. It is urgently necessary that the 
people of all nations come to know some- 
thing of their fellowmen in other areas of 
the globe. 
tion is therefore needed, focused directly 


\ vigorous campaign of educa- 


on problems of international understanding. 

The United States National Commission 
for United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization has enlisted the 
cooperation of many cultural organizations 
in the crucial task of educating our people 
about the purposes of UNESCO and the 
part which they can play in it. Nevertheless 
much yet remains to be done in making 
Americans conscious of the work of this 
important agency. All the various profes- 
sional associations of educators from the 
elementary schools through the colleges and 
universities ought to devote a significant 
part of their annual conferences to a discus- 
sion of the ways and means by which they 
can assist in achieving the objectives of 
UNESCO. 

It is encouraging to observe that many 
efforts are already being made to supple- 
ment the formal programs of educational 
institutions in the advancement of interna- 
tional understanding. The various pro- 
grams for the exchange of persons fall in 
this category. 
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iw and Recommendations 


h, U. Commissioner of Education 


There are nations whose standards of liv- 
ing have never been high, whose natural 
and human resources have not been ade- 
quately developed, and whose skilled work- 
ers, scholars, and scientists do not exist in 
sufficient numbers to undertake a program 
of national development. In the develop- 
ment of their own resources President Tru- 
man offered to these nations the knowledge 
and the skills of Americans. The exchange 
of such technical personnel will help greatly 
in maintaining international peace by reduc- 
ing the economic and social differences be- 
tween the “have” and the “have-not” na- 
tions, and by creating good will abroad. 

American educators can render a lasting 
service by assisting foreign school systems 
in establishing programs for the recruit- 
ment and training of their own people. 
Thus the technical leadership now supplied 
from beyond their own borders can even- 
tually be provided through their own educa- 
tional institutions. The educational insti- 
tutions of the United States can make an 
enormous contribution to this program of 
technical help to other nations through the 
exchange of persons and also through ad- 
visory commissions. 

Under the plan now in operation between 
England and the United States, the visitor 
has a regular teaching assignment which re- 
sults in daily contact with the children of 
the community and with teachers and ad- 
The visit- 


ing teacher sees these people, so to speak, 


ministrative officers in the school. 


in their native habitat under normal condi- 
tions exhibiting their natural reactions. 
The members of the school community and 
of the home likewise have an opportunity 
to observe the behavior and the ideas of the 


visitor. 


Declaration of Human Rights 

The Declaration of Human Rights, pre- 
pared by the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights, embodies the highest 
ideals of all people of good will throughout 
the world. 
about the Declaration and the organization 


The distribution of information 


of activities leading to its adoption and im- 
plementation is in the hands of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 
Educators and other citizens as well will 
wish to cooperate actively with the National 
Commission in acquainting our people with 
the Declaration and in working for the prac- 
tical realization of its recommendations in 


the lives of all Americans. 


Communism and the Schools: 
The Real Dangers 


In the present postwar period, as after” 
World War I, there is a noticeable increase 
in internal tensions of the Nation, One ex- 
pression of these tensions is seen in the 
widespread concern over communism, 
Many citizens feel, for example, that there 
is danger that communistic influences may 
operate through our educational systems. 
In the spring of 1949 the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education 
Association issued a report which deserves 
careful study, both by members of the teach- 
ing profession and by the public at large. 
Entitled, “American Education and Inter- 
national Tensions,” the report analyzes the 
cross currents of world conflicts of ideology, 
their implications for education, and the 
consequent steps to be taken in American 
schools and colleges. 

This much appears clear: While our con- 
stitutional guarantees rightly defend the 
privilege of every man to speak his mind 
out freely, regardless of the truth or error 
of his utterance, trusting to the sifting proc- 
esses of free debate and the integrity of an 
educated people, there is no justification, 
either in principle or in practice, for know- 
ingly employing as teachers of our youth 
those whose commitments are contrary to 
the foundation principles of freedom itself. 
But in our efforts to avoid one danger, we 
must not embrace another. The present 
period of hysterical concern must not be- 
tray us into adopting measures of censor- 
ship and control which are the essence of 
the police state. Some persons have the un- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Literacy Education Project Draws to a Close 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in Higher Education and Director of the Project 


HE LITERACY EDUCATION Project 

has been conducted during the past 3 
years ' under the sponsorship of the Office 
of Education. Financial assistance was re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York in the amount of $49,910. Co- 
operation was given by public school sys- 
tems, higher educational institutions, pro- 
fessional and civic organizations, and many 
individuals. Its purposes were: (1) To de- 
velop instructional materials suitable for 
use in literacy programs for adults; (2) to 
prepare qualified teachers and leaders for 
such programs; and (3) to help stimulate 
participation on the part of educational in- 
stitutions, school systems, and community 
organizations in a Nation-wide attack on 
the problem of illiteracy. 


What Has Been Accomplished 

All these purposes have been realized. 
Emphasis here, however, will be given only 
to instructional materials. Demonstration 
literacy classes were organized in three 
States for the purpose of providing a testing 
ground for the materials produced by the 
Project. Higher educational institutions 
helped to recruit the students and teachers 
for the classes. They also provided super- 
visory and administrative services, and 
regional and State headquarters’ space and 
facilities. In addition, the colleges organ- 
ized classes for teachers of adults and some 
of them conducted research studies in the 
field of adult and literacy education. All 
the participating colleges are planning to 
continue these latter activities and others 
have registered their interest in the matter 
and have recognized their responsibility in 
one or more of the following five areas of 
service: (1) In the evaluation, selection, 
and production of instructional materials 
suitable for teaching adults; (2) in the 
preparation of adult education teachers; 
(3) in the preparation of teacher trainers 
and supervisors; (4) in the development of 
teaching methods; and (5) in bringing 
about an awareness of and concren for the 

* See Scnoor Lirz, 29: 26, October 1946 and 30:4, January 
1948; and Office of Education Circular No. 246, October 1948 


A full report of the Project, to be issued at a later date, i 


planned. 
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problem on the part of legislators, public 


school officials, and the general public. 


Nature and Purpose of the Materials 


According to the thousands of inquiries 
received from practically every State in the 
Union and nearly 30 foreign countries 
and from the comments made by those 
who have seen and used the materials, 
it is believed that the materials de- 
veloped will fill a long-felt need in regular 
evening school classes for adults of low 
literacy levels. Moreover, the context of 
the materials, the manner of presentation, 
and the illustrations make them suitable 
for use in most English-speaking countries. 
Many foreign representatives have indi- 
cated their usefulness in their own countries, 
and representatives of The Military Estab- 
lishment, penal institutions, and the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission have also felt 
that the materials would be useful in certain 
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phases of their training programs. These 
instructional materials also have been found 
to be valuable resources in college classes 
designed to prepare teachers of adults. 

In developing the materials around the 
everyday experiences of a typical family, 
the principles underlying “experience cur- 
riculums” have been followed. The words 
and concepts in the learning situations have 
been taken from the day-by-day interests 
in home and family living, occupations, 
community and recreational activities, and 
citizenship. Effective functioning in these 
areas through the simple tools of communi- 
cation is the goal of these materials. Read- 
ing and writing are considered not as ends 
in themselves, but rather as means toward 
more effective and abundant living. The 
full set of materials comprise the essential 
readers, workbooks, lesson plans, and 
teachers’ manuals for instruction of adult 
illiterates on the first four levels. 

The reading levels of the materials have 
been scientifically determined.. The Lorge 
readability formula was used as an objec- 
tive means of estimating the grade place- 
ment of the readers. The accompanying 
figure shows the gradual progression of difh- 
culty and the range of the readability index 
for the different readers. The four readers 
contain a vocabulary of 316 words and their 
variants. Most of the words are on the 
WPA and Dale word lists. Those not on 
these lists are, in the main, words which 
are commonly used in everyday life of the 


people for whom the readers are designed. 


Publication of the Materials 


Because of the manner in which the ma- 
terials were produced, the testing and valida- 
tion which they underwent, and the criti- 
cisms from expert consultants which they 
received, it was deemed advisable not to 
subject them to the customary editorial re- 
visions required by most publishers. Con- 
sequently it was gratifying to find a private 
concern willing to publish the materials as 
presented by the Project. This means, of 
course, that the Project assumes all respon- 


sibility for errors or any shortcomings. An- 
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other publication factor was that of cost. 


Because 


most are the least able to buy them, and 


persons who need the materials 
since no one will receive any royalties from 
their sale, the cost and the sale price have 
been kept at the lowest possible minimum. 

The present publication program com- 
prises ten items as follows: Reader One, A 


Day with the Brown Family; Reader Two, 
Making a Good Living; Reader Three, The 
Browns at School; Reader Four, The 
Browns and Their Neighbors: Reading 


Placement (test); Reading Workbook; 
Language Workbook; Arithmetic Work- 


book: Reading Placement Manual, Work- 


book Guide, and lesson plans (three-in- 


one); and a Teacher’s Manual. It is the 
plan to have certain supplementary ma- 
terials published later. 

All orders and inquiries should be sent 
directly to the publisher, Educator’s Wash- 
ington Circle Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; they should not be sent 
to the Office of Education. 


Dispatch, Dupont 








Is Counseling Becoming a Profession? 


by Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel 


S COUNSELING becoming a profession? 
| At this time, no categorical answer can 
be given to this question. But there are 
signs that counseling is paralleling the de- 
velopmental history of other occupations 
which have become recognized as profes- 
sions. The purpose of this brief article is 
to present a resume of recent developments 
on the national level which appear to pre- 
sage professional status for counselors. 
These are discussed under four headings, 
each of which is characteristic of the recog- 


nized professions. 


Definition of the Field of Service 


Perhaps the most significant step toward 
the definition of the field of counseling serv- 
ice was the appointment in 1948 of The 
Study The 
established by the Council of Guidance and 


Commission. Commission, 
Personnel Associations, has been studying 
actively the nature and scope of the coun- 
selor’s activities. At present, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Employment Service, it 
is sponsoring a comprehensive job analysis 


The Com- 


mission is also making arrangements to con- 


of educational personnel work. 


duct a pilot study in order to develop tech- 
niques that can be used to validate the effec- 
These, 


and related studies, will undoubtedly lead 


tiveness of counselor preparation. 


to a definition of the areas of human needs 
which are most appropriately served by 


counselors. 


Agreement on Standards of 
Preparation 


In April 1949 a report entitled “Coun- 
selor Preparation” was issued by the Joint 
Committee on Counselor Preparation. This 
report was prepared by official representa- 
tives of eight national organizations in the 
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It sets forth a 


core of training which these representatives 


guidance field. common 
agreed should be required of all counselors 
whatever their area of specialization or 
place The document, 
which can be ordered at 50 cents per copy 
from the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, is having a wholesome effect on 
Other 
groups have also been active in this area. 
For example, the Eighth National Confer- 
ence of State Supervisors and Counselor 


of employment. 


counselor preparation standards. 


Trainers outlined training requirements in 
a report entitled “Duties, Standards, and 
Qualifications of Counselors.” It is being 
distributed by the Office of Education. An- 
other bulletin being distributed by this 
Office is entitled “Guidance Workers’ Prep- 
aration.” It reports a study of the guidance 
offerings in colleges and universities and 
reveals great differences in counselor prep- 
aration programs. However, there is evi- 
dence on every hand that institutions are 
revising their programs in line with the 
recommendations made by these groups. Is 
a standardized curriculum for schools pre- 


paring professional counselors emerging? 


Recognition of Standards for Practice 

Eighteen States now have standards for 
the certification of counselors employed in 
elementary or secondary schools. Many 
others are known to be actively planning to 
certify counselors. The two reports on 
counselor preparation, referred to above, 
are being used as guides by these States as 
they set up certification standards. In 
January 1950 the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association will issue its first “Di- 
Approved Vocational Guid- 
ance Agencies.” Listing in this directory 
will indicate that after extensive investi- 


rectory of 


gation the has a clean record 
of the ethical practice of guidance work. 
This is the first so-called list” 
of counseling practice. Its import for pro- 


fessionalization is tremendous. Counseling 


agency 


“white 


can become professionalized only to the ex- 
tent that counselors can “police” their 


occupation. 


Establishment of a Strong National 
Professional Organization 

At present the counselor’s allegiance is 
split among a number of national and re- 
gional guidance and personnel organiza- 
tions. Although most of the national or- 
ganizations are members of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, there 
is not a national guidance organization com- 
parable to those of the established profes- 
But there is much ferment among 
Consequently, the 


sions. 
practicing counselors. 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions established the “Committee to Con- 
sider Unification” in July 1949. This com- 
mittee will make its report at the CGPA 
convention in Atlantic City on March 27-30, 
1950. More emphasis on a strong profes- 
sional organization can be expected in the 
years ahead. 

These developments may or may not lead 
to professional status for counselors. But 
there can be no argument but that they point 
to a deepening concern among guidance 
workers for improving the competency of 
those who would call themselves counselors. 
This concern has led counselors to define 
their field of service, to study the prepara- 
tion required, to consider the standards of 
practice, and to think about the place of a 
professional organization. The end result 
of all this activity should be better counsel- 
ing services for all boys and girls, men and 
women, in our Nation. 
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Records and Reports for Pupil Transportation 


by E. Glenn Featherston, Specialist for Pupil Transportation 


ords and reports of sufficient uniformity 
to yield data on which valid comparisons 
can be based is a long-time objective of the 
school administrators of this country. As 
early as 1912, the U. S. Bureau of Education 
issued a bulletin entitled Report of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Records and Reports. 
Since that time, the Office of Education has 
cooperated in three additional studies which 
have had the same objective. The fourth 
study began in the early part of 1948 with 
the appointment, by the Commissioner of 
Education, of a National Committee on the 
Cooperative Program of School Records 
and Reports. This committee met in Janu- 
ary 1948 and decided that studies should be 
made in the major areas of finance, person- 


| pw DEVELOPMENT of a system of rec- 


nel, and property and that supplementary 
studies should be made in such areas as 
transportation, school lunch, and student 
activities. 

The study of records and reports for 
pupil transportation was one of the first to 
get under way. Although it was initiated 
in 1947 before the beginning of the national 
study, most of the work was carried out sub- 
sequent to the appointment of the national 
committee and in conformity with its recom- 
mendations. The study began with the ap- 
pointment of a special committee on uni- 
form records and reports for pupil trans- 
portation. This committee was composed 
of seven representatives of State depart- 
ments of education and two representatives 
of the U. S. Office of Education. It pre- 
pared a tentative report on records and re- 
ports for pupil transportation which was 
given thorough study at seven regional con- 
ferences attended by representatives of 39 
State departments of education. Each re- 
gional conference considered the report 
item by item and made suggestions for 
change, many of which were incorporated 
in the revised report. The revised report 
was submitted to the national conference on 
pupil transportation held at Jacksons Mill, 
W. Va., October 1948. The report, as ap- 
proved by this conference, was then sub- 
mitted to the National Committee on the 
Cooperative Program on School Records 
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and Reports which approved it for release. 

The study on records and reports for 
pupil transportation sets up three objec- 
tives. The first is to agree on items which 
should be collected from every State by the 
Office of Education. The second defines all 
of the items to be collected. The third is 
recommendation of a system of record and 
report forms which might be particularly 
useful to local school officials in accounting 
for and administering their own pupil trans- 
portation systems and facilitate the flow of 
information to the State and national offices 
of education. 

The information which the study recom- 
mends be collected by the Office of Educa- 
tion is concerned with the number of pupils 
transported, the number of vehicles used in 
transporting these pupils, the mileage trav- 
eled by these vehicles, the numbers and 
kinds of personnel employed in the trans- 
portation program, information on school 
bus accidents, and costs of the various ele- 
ments of the transportation program. This 
body of information is relatively simple, but 
it probably represents the maximum amount 
of information which can be obtained from 
all States at any time in the immediate 
future. Most of the items of information 
which are to be collected are broken down 
into various categories. For example, 
under number of vehicles used, the cate- 
gories are school busses and small vehicles. 
publicly and privately owned vehicles, and 
regularly scheduled and spare vehicles. All 
of these items are defined in sufficient detail 
so that information from one State will be 
comparable with similar information from 
another State. 

The committee attempted to devise forms 
on which all of these items of information 
might be recorded and reported. Among 
forms which are recommended and illus- 
trated are two forms for school bus drivers’ 
reports, a very detailed expenditure ledger 
which is to be supplemental to expenditure 
ledgers now in use, forms for use in in- 
specting and maintaining school busses, 
forms for recording data on school bus 
bodies and chassis, and administrative unit 
reports for transmitting necessary informa- 





tion from the principal’s office to the super- 
intendent’s office, from the superintendent’s 
office to the State Department of Education, 
and from the State Department of Educa- 
tion to the U. S. Office of Education. 

The materials which resulted from the 


study of records and reports for pupil trans- 
portation have been issued by the Office of 
Education in the bulletin entitled Records 
and Reports for Pupil Transportation, 
Special Series No. 2, 1949. Single copies 
of this publication may be obtained without 
cost from the Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., until the free supply is ex- 
hausted. Single copies or quantities may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. at 20 cents each. 





EDUCATION IN 1949 


(Continued from page 73) 


fortunate tendency to label as communistic 
very idea which they happen to dislike. 
Under no circumstances must we permit the 
constructive effort to keep the schools free 
of communist domination to lead, by almost 
imperceptible steps, to the establishment of 
thought control and the limitation of aca- 
demic freedom in our schools and colleges. 

The teacher who is free to aid students 
in analyzing both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of American life is in a position 
to train the kind of leadership which will 
make tomorrow better than today. As we 
fight communism let us beware lest we cre- 
ate our own kind of police state. If, in our 
efforts to defeat totalitarianism, we become 
totalitarian, we have lost the battle. Con- 
sider some of the features of totalitarianism 
which are most repugnant to democratic 
values: The suppression or liquidation of 
dissident groups; imprisonment for politi- 
cal opinions; spying and informing on pri- 
vate citizens; censorship of newspapers, 
radio, books, education; abrogation of the 
rights of free speech and free assembly; ar- 
bitrary adherence, either voluntary or in- 
voluntary, to a dogmatic party line. In the 
name of democratic liberty, with its neces- 
sary responsibility, American educators and 
the American public must avoid these evils. 
Teachers rightly repudiating the Commu- 
nist Party line must not be subjected to the 
line of some other party or of a pressure 
A free society 
There is 


group or class or race. 
must be made up of free men. 
no other way. 
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SCHOOLS THAT SERVE THE PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 66) 


evaluation of what has been accomplished 
and the recognition of still existing needs. 
In October 1943. the Los Angeles Superin- 
tendent and Board of Education convened 
the first city-wide Youth Forum in which 
each junior and senior high school was 
represented by two delegates. The purpose 
of the meeting was the discussion of school 
and community problems. At this time, 
members of the board of education, the 
chief of police, the district attorney, juve- 
nile court judges, and recognized commu- 
nity leaders presented certain problems aris- 
ing out of a citizens survey. The reac- 
tions of the students were highly illuminat- 
ing and numerous constructive suggestions 
were offered. Outcomes were student coun- 
cils in each school, an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the Youth Service Program, 
and an awakened interest in the part young 
people might play in being community 
builders. interesting, too, was the plea of 
the delegates for greater emphasis on spiri- 
tual values in the school curriculum. In re- 
sponse to this plea the Los Angeles schools 
prepared a manual, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education. It suggests materials 
and methods for developing the attributes 
of sound character and responsible citizen- 
ship. 

We want our teachers to have studied 
methods and objectives of subject matter, 
and to have the ability to relate those sub- 
jects to the community life about them. 
We want them to be fully conversant with the 
wide new information now available to us 
about the growth and development of chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. We hope that they 
may be experienced in the deep areas of 
home and family life, conservation 
rela- 


living 


of natural resources. intercultural 


tions—and have a real and true liking for 


. 


people, those on their own “side of the 
tracks” without undue humility; those on 
the other side, without smugness. But with 
regret it must be written that very many 
teachers of today do not seem to like parents 
enough that they are willing to adventure 
toward establishing really friendly rela- 
tions. Take the problem of the mothers 
coming to school to preside over the lunch- 
eon time—there was no trouble at all to get 
them to come—the problem was in finding 
teachers willing to have parents in their 
classrooms. This vested heritage in a class- 
room is not good—and such a lack of whole- 


hearted « ooperation on the part of teachers 
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should not be. Today with a shortage of 
teachers, we are in an adverse position to 
attempt to screen out those who think a par- 
ent’s place is in the home and not “nosing 
around the school.” Perhaps we must have 
a new era of administrators who are, them- 
selves, ardent exponents of the philosophy 
that this is our school—not the teachers’ 
alone, and embark on a New Deal of cordial 
and heart-warming friendliness. 

In the elementary schools we look to 
our teachers of the 180-minute conferencing 
kindergarten program to sell the school to 
the community, and, conversely, to sell the 
community into which they go with so much 
of enthusiasm and charm and interest to 
the school staff. 

It has been my happy privilege to attend 
two classroom Potluck Dinners within the 
last month. The unexpected vocal appre- 
ciation on the part of the parents is ample 
proof that we have been missing in too many 
of our schools great sources which might 
have been tapped for community interests 


and enterprises. 


About Your Community 


Teachers, how much do you know about 
your community? How many children in 
to Sunday School? How 


How can you find out this 


your class go 
many never go? 
information without humiliating anyone? 
How many go to the movies once a week 
For how many is it the night 
What did your boys 
and girls have for breakfast? How many 
had no breakfast? What are they going to 
Does the 
school have any after-four-thirty facilities 
If not, where do they spend the 


or oftener? 


before a school day z 


do when the playground closes? 


for them? 
four-to-six hours? How do they feel about 
themselves as persons? What is being done 
to help them gain status with the little group 
of which they wish they might be a part? 
Such questions might go on and on—these 
serve only to make the point that though 
we have marched a goodly way, we have a 
very far journey yet to go. 

Now let us look at the characteristics 
of the neighborhood. What is the average 
economic standard of the community? Are 
Is it largely 
If so, 


there varied sections of it? 
of one race, one color, one creed? 
what is the prevailing attitude toward those 
of minority groups? Are the heads of 
families white-collar workers, professional 
men, laborers, trained artisans, farmers, or 
all of these? 


own community? 


Is the citizenry proud of its 


Does it feel a sense of 


belongingness or is it only living in it un- 
til housing or economic conditions change? 

There are problems everywhere—what 
are the ones in your community? Does it 
have undesirable hang-outs for afterschool? 
Is it meagre in its library facilities? Is the 
schoolhouse open day and evening? Do 
the houses need painting and repair? Is 
there evidence of neglect of lawns and plant- 
ings? Are the inhabitants themselves seen 
working in their gardens? Is there ap- 
parent disrespect in the care of public 
property y 

These are but a few of the questions that 
might be pondered over and investigated. 
But the 64-dollar question is—what will 
each of us, as present and future educational 
leaders, do about them? 

We've added to the loads of teachers 
by constantly increasing keeping of rec- 
ords, by correction of tests, by villain- 
ous attendance sheets that are taxing to 
eyesight, but to my sober and considered 
judgment we have taken nothing off their 
shoulders. Here is a great field for an edu- 
cational John the Baptist. May he go cry- 
ing in the halls of learning that there are 
tests which can be machine-scored, clerical 
help which is far cheaper than taxing the 
strength and taking the time of teachers 
in keeping records, and that a glorious new 
adventure out in the community awaits 
those who will respond to his call. 

It is as a teacher of teachers that the 
administrator can do most to improve the 
school, so it must be the administrator who 
will need to exemplify the way to live and 
act and work democratically in the school 
living. There needs to be a common ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy which under- 
girds the learning and living of the school, 
a desire on the part of all to accept respon- 
sibility for moving the program along, and 
a common understanding as to the way a 
successful democratic group functions. 

To be completely democratic, all deci- 
sions would be made by group action. 
But, oh, how slow and deadly that would 
be! And so there must be general agree- 
ment as to which affairs are to be relegated 
to committees, to the office, to further study 
by the entire group, et cetera. If there is 
a feeling of mutuality and friendliness 
among the group, there is little need to 
fear authority. With our increased knowl- 
edge of the importance, nay, the necessity, 
of appreciating the uniqueness of each in- 
dividual, then simple good social usage will 
show to all the need for freedom in rela- 
tions with one another. 
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In a building where all the teachers are 
as courteous to the children as they are to 
the visiting superintendent of schools one 
may be sure there’s at least a start toward 
this appreciation of the individual. Check 
yourself on this, please—are you as careful 
and polite when you go in front of a child 
as you are to the dignitary who comes 
occasionally ? 

No administrator should feel that he must 
be the initiator of all new ideas or improve- 
ments in his school. In fact, it might be 
salutary if he would use his educational 
spade a little oftener in up-turning the hid- 
den talents of a staff member and, in so 
doing, find the joy of the gardener. Let no 
administrator forget that it has been said 
that more ideas die in the office than any- 
where else! May we be more receptive to 
the growth that is evidenced in these ideas; 
for it is only in tapping all our resources 
that we can provide for our girls and boys 
a forward-looking educational experience. 

In a school where the children are learn- 
ing the value of work that is socially use- 
ful, where they are working to improve the 
living in their own school, where they are 
looking for opportunities to improve it in 
the neighborhood, then we can feel the 
threads of good citizenship being woven 
into the garment of daily living. If as 
school leaders we know the resources of the 
community, if we, ourselves, are willing to 
get out into the community and partici- 
pate in Red Cross drives or as leaders of 
character-building groups, or in other need- 
ed ways, we shall come far closer to weld- 
ing the school life into a worth-while com- 
munity living. 

Have we the vision? Can we be stirred 
from our usual way of doing the daily 
tasks? Do we care enough about children 
to call forth the extra energy to move an 
all-for-one and one-for-all community into 


! 


high gear? We must not do less! 





THE SCHOOL THEATER 


(Continued from page 67) 


No restriction, however, has ever been put 
upon the creative abilities of the average 
school child. Given the subject, back- 
ground, supervision, and encouragement, he 
can and will produce materia! in consonance 
with the motivating ideals which inspire the 
observance of International Theater Month, 
in terms which he can understand, and 
through situations which he can appreciate. 

It is in the realm of physical production 
that most schools feel handicapped. Im- 
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proper lighting equipment, or none at all; 
old flats, which, by the laws of justice and 
fair-play should long since have been re- 
tired; the ubiquitous dun-colored cyke—un- 
fortunately, all these are too often standard 
equipment. The actor looks upon the stage 
picture with a jaundiced eye and the audi- 
ence with a resignation of spirit, meeting an 
old friend who had worn long but none too 
well. However, these handicaps can be 
surmounted, and the inadequacies overcome 
by using them as a challenge to the inven- 
tiveness of the student under supervision. 
[t is needless to insist upon the “steaming- 
cup-of-coffee” type of realism which is be- 
yond the resources of the average school to 
reproduce effectively and efficiently. It is 
much more to the point to focus on a repre- 
sentation of the inherent qualities of the 
play. Given a symbol, the audience will 
accept it for the thing itself. Given a preg- 
nant suggestion, the audience will create its 
own reality, which becomes truer and more 
alive than any reproduction of reality. 
The village of Grover’s Corners (Our 
Town, illustration p. 67) is not less, but 
more a living community of white houses 
and picket fences; of churches and ceme- 
taries—a reflection of the lives of its inhabit- 
ants because it is created in the minds of the 
listeners by cogent suggestion. In an early 
design by Robert Edmond Jones the stage 
concerned itself solely with a large sofa; 
that was all, but it was enough, for it served 


Stage setting for ‘‘Death of a Salesman,’ 





the functions of the actors and expressed in 
its design qualities of the play. The same 
sort of demand upon the audience to create 
from suggestion was effectively used in 
Dream Girl and is now used in Death of a 
Salesman (illustration below). Given the 
right opportunity and incentive, the audi- 
ence will create for itself what you suggest 
by implication. This sort of treatment can 
be used with effect in any type of play be it 
modern or period, romantic or realistic, 
or just plain tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral. 

To get less fancy, in a recent production 
of Chekhov’s Marriage Proposal in Victoria, 
B. C., the usual high-school sand-storm 
cyke was used as a background on which 
were affixed a couple of enormous flowers 
of a size, shape, and color to make nature 
start over. A stylized tree burgeoning with 
equally overwhelming flowers and foliage, 
chairs and tables swathed with facsimiles 
of Russian handicraft, completed the set. 
It was a garden, brilliant in the sunlight, 
It had style and meaning; 
No great 


gay, charming. 
it set the key for the production. 
technical skill was involved and the cost 
negligible. That old dame, Necessity, will 
give birth to many an ingenious and excit- 
ing expedient, sired by imagination. 
Because the architect of most school audi- 
toriums designed the lighting facilities for 
the age of gas, when the sole requisite of 


stage-lighting was illuminating the entire 





see text, page 78. 


Photograph courtesy Eileen Darby, Graphic House, New York City. 
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acting area with democratic impartiality, 


most school productions reveal a flatness 
which spells artistic death to anything but 
a minstrel show. Third dimensional light- 


achieved by judicious use of 


ing cal 

shadow and it is inconceivable that there is 
a school which does not harbor student 
electricians who would attack the problem 
with passion and gusto and, given a guiding 


20-Year School 


THERE IS A GROWING 


more adequate State financial assistance to 


trend toward 
local school units for capital outlay, ac- 
cording to Ray L. Hamon, Chief of School 
Housing. Othice of Several 


States, during their last legislative sessions, 


Education. 


have enacted substantial State-aid programs 
for school construction. Notable among 
these are California, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia. The following report has just 
been received from Connecticut for SCHOOL 
LIFE readers. 

A 20-year program of State aid to towns 
for school building construction was re- 
cently enacted by the General Assembly of 
Connecticut after almost a year of discus- 
sion and consideration of the subject. 

The bill provides for grants of one-third 
the cost of construction begun between July 
1, 1945, and July 1, 1959, with upper limits 
set at $300 per elementary pupil and $450 
per secondary pupil. Grants are to be paid 
in equal annual installments, ranging from 
5 to 20. Additional aid may be provided 
to towns unable to finance projects with 
regular grants where education would de- 
teriorate without such projects. 

The Public School Building Commission 
is authorized to administer the act. 

The original proposals for State grants 
were made by the State Board of Education 
in January 1949 on the basis of the studies 
of enrollment trends and present school 
facilities. The bill is expected to stimulate 
action on the part of towns in moving ahead 
with necessary school construction and to 
make possible school construction planning 
on a long-term basis. 

In the current biennium $1,450,000 has 
been appropriated. With a total of $193,- 
000,000 of construction needs reported by 
local boards of education for the period 
covered, it is anticipated that total grants 
paid out under the bill may eventually 
amount to $60,000,000. 
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hand, produce a quality of illumination 
which will light the meaning of the play 
rather than the far reaches of the stage. 
Thus a project for International Theater 
Month can actively prove by production as 
well as by content of the play, the creative 
results of a unity of effort and cooperation 
a situation devoutly to be hoped for intra- 


murally as well as internationally. 


Building Aid Law 





Teacher Honored for Her Work 
in Aviation Education 


FOR HER OUTSTANDING contributions 
to aviation education, Miss Elsie Whitlock 
Adams, supervising teacher for elementary 
education in the Department of Public In- 
struction, Denver, Colo., was awarded the 
1949 Frank G. Brewer Trophy in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 17. In announcing 
the trophy award to Miss Adams, a special 
committee appointed by the National Aero- 
nautics Association pointed out that for the 
first time a teacher has been thus honored, 
giving national recognition not only to Miss 
Adams but also to the thousands of other 
teachers throughout the Nation who are do- 
ing progressive work in aviation education. 

Chairman of the awards committee was 
Willis C. Brown, Aviation Specialist of the 
Office of Education. 
President of Thompson Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Vice President of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association, is shown in 


Frederick Crawford, 


the photograph above awarding the trophy. 


Off the Rostrum— 
Off the Press 


“Throughout the history of American public 
education, administrators have been so busy 
providing housing and equipment for in 
creased school enrollments that they have 
not always had time to lead their staffs in 
the improvement of instructional pro- 


fTrams. 


—Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, in address, “Can We Meet 
the Needs for Educational Leadership?” be- 
fore the fall meeting of the Minnesota Coun- 
cil of School Executives, Minneapolis, Minn., 
November 5, 1949. 


x * * 


“In recent years there has been extensive 
criticism of accreditation, particularly with 
reference to the increasing number of ac- 
crediting agencies and the tendency to ac- 
credit individual departmental fields of 
study in addition to professional schools 
and colleges . . .” 

—Theresa Birch Wilkins, Research Assistant, 
Division of Higher Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, in “Accred- 
ited Higher Institutions—1948,” Bulletin 
1949, No. 6, price 30 cents. 


x*«r* 


“Among the seventy-five or more universi- 
ties in this country which award the Ph. D. 
degree, only three, so far as I have been able 
to discover, have established fellowships 
specifically for prospective college teachers. 
These are Chicago, Princeton, and Syra- 


cuse. 


—Frederick J. Kelly, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, in address before Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Kansas City, Mo., OctoBer 25, 1949. 


x*r* 


“ . . The effectiveness of world history 
study, in the last analysis, must depend on 
the work of students and teachers in their 
They are the ultimate pro- 
ducers and consumers in the situation, the 
only persons who can make the needed 


classrooms. 


revisions . “s 

—Dorothy McClure, Specialist for Social 
Sciences, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, in National Council for the 
Social Studies Twentieth Yearbook, 1949. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


The Challenge of School Board Member- 
ship. By Daniel R. Davies and Fred W. 
Hosler. New York, Chartwell House, Inc.., 
1949. 153 p. $2. 

Educational Acceleration, Appraisals and 
Basic Problems. By Sidney L. 
Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University, 


Pressey ° 


1949. 153p. (Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Monograph, No. 31.) $2.50, paper; 
$3, cloth. 


Educational Administration in an Era of 
Transition. Conference Directed by Eu- 
gene S. Lawler and Dan H. Cooper; Com- 
piled and Edited by Jack R. Childress. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
275 p. 
Conference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools, Northwestern 
Chicago, 


(Proceedings of the Co-operative 


University—the University of 


1949. vol. 12) $3.75. 


Processed. 


Foundations of Method for Secondary 
Schools. By 1. N. Thut and J. Raymond 
Gerberich. Ist edition. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 493 
p. (McGraw-Hill Series in Education) $4. 

Library Books Helpful in Planning Units 
of Work in the Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, Revised edition. The Division of 
Curriculum Development. Bureau of Li- 
Brooklyn, Board of Education of 
63 p. 


Compiled by 


braries. 
the City of New York, 1949. 
Uses for Waste Materials. 
the ACEI Committee on Equipment and 
Supplies. Washington, D. C., Association 
for Childhood Education International 
(1200 Fifteenth St., NW.), 1949. 24 p. 
Illus. (General Service Bulletin) 50 cents. 
Where Children Come First; a Study of 
the P. T. A. Idea. By Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet. Chicago, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1949. 3llp. $3. 


My American Heritage; a Collection of 
Songs, Poems, Speeches, Sayings, and Other 
Writings Dear to Our Hearts. Collected by 


Ralph Henry and Lucile Pannell. Chi. 
cago, Rand McNally & Company, 1949, 
318 p. Illus. $3. 


Getting Along in the Family. By Jane 
Mayer. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1949. 44 p. Illus. 


The Market for College Graduates and 
Related Aspects of Education and Income. 


60 cents. 


By Seymour E. Harris. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1949. 207 p. $4, 


How to Get the Job. By Mitchell Dreese. 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, Inc., 


1949. 48 p. Illus. 


60 cents. 


Safety Education in the Secondary School, 
Chicago, National Safety Council, School 


and College Division, 1949. 55 p. Illus. 


—Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 





Selected Theses in 


These theses are on file in the Education 
collection of the Federal Security Agency 
Library where they are available upon re- 
quest by interlibrary loan. 

The Administrative Process in Recent 
Ohio School Legislation. By Flavian J. 
Schneider. Master’s, 1948. University of 
Cincinnati. 107 p. ms. 


Traces the evolution of administrative law and 
its use in the State of Ohio; and the use made by 
the Ohio State Department of Education and local 
school boards of the administrative process. 


An Analysis of Sixth Grade Spelling 
By Lillis Massoletti. Master’s, 


Errors. 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 





enclosed as payment. 





School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


Education 


1948. 
p. ms. 

Analyzes 666 words to find out the types of er- 
rors made by sixth grade pupils, and offers sug- 


George Washington University. 65 


gestions for improving their spelling ability. 
Education as Treated in the Periodical 
Literature for the Years 1939-1947. By 
Master’s, 1948. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 121 p. ms. 
Analyzes educational articles in 10 of the more 


popular nonprofessional magazines on the effect of 
the depression and of the War on education; the 


Irene Longenecker. 


controversy on progressive education; the value of 
general education; and education for democracy 


and future leadership. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me Scuoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


The Establishment of a Mental Hygiene 
Program in a Public School Program. By 
Frederick A. Zehrer. Doctor’s, 1948, 
Harvard University. 318 p. ms. 

Describes the criteria and practices employed in 
the mental hygiene program in Greenwich, Conn., 
during the period 1937 to 1942. Evaluates the 
program. 

An Experimental Study of a Human Re- 
By Ralph R. 

Ohio State 


lations Training Program. 
Doctor’s, 1949. 
139 p. ms. 


Develops and evaluates a course in human re- 


Canter, Jr. 


University. 


lations training. 


Factors Associated with Social Acceptance 
at the Ninth Grade Level and an Analysis of 
Sex Differences in the Factors Investigated. 
By Howard S. Bretsch. Doctor’s, 1948. 
Syracuse University. 255 p. ms. 

Analyzes data obtained from over 700 9B pupils 
in the junior high schools in a city in east central 
New York State to determine their social accept- 
ance, sex differences in certain aspects of person- 
ality and adjustment; and to determine changes 
that occurred during the school year. 


A Manual for the Preparation of a Mime- 


ographed School Newspaper. By Alvin J. 


Munchel. Master’s, 1949. University of 
Cincinnati. 102 p. ms. 


Appraises the content and techniques utilized 
in 135 mimeographed school papers. Discusses 
journalistic techniques involved in their production. 
—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 
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